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At the time a senior Western intelligence officer was quoted as saying that a 
“very senior Egyptian was killed” in the raid, along with three Kenyans and a 
Somali. That was technically true — but in reality the Egyptian had not even been 
born in the country for which he held a passport. It would have been more 
accurate to describe him as a British terror suspect who once ran a car valeting 
business in London. 

(Woods et al. 2013) 


Indeed, contemporary neoimperialism resides in part on the dominance of a 
spatial story that inhibits the recognition of alternatives. A geopolitical imaginary, 
the map of nation-states, dominates ethical discourse at a global level. 

(Shapiro 1997: 175) 


Not civilization but civility (civilitas) was the word coined to justify a new code 
of social behavior and, at the same time, to distinguish between those who used 
or were aware of it from those who were out of the game. 

(Mignolo 2010: 34) 


Introduction 


On 28 February 2013, an article appeared in the British newspaper the /nde- 
pendent that was titled ‘British terror suspects quietly stripped of citizenship ... 
then killed by drones: Exclusive: Secret war on enemy within’. The spatial and 
temporal tones of the article’s title permeate its discussion on United Kingdom 
(UK) and United States (US) security practice. Stemming from a 2002 measure 
to strip citizenship from dual passport holders if they had done anything ‘ser- 
iously prejudicial’ towards the UK, the authors describe how British citizenship 
was removed from suspected terrorists. A similar phenomenon of citizenship 
removal was recently discussed in an article on the US ‘Disposition Matrix’. 
With respect to four men recently killed in US drone strikes it is explained how 
‘they were all Muslims, all accused of terrorism offences, and all British (or they 
were British: curiously, all of them unexpectedly lost their British citizenship 
just as they were about to become unstuck)’ [emphasis added] (Cobain 2013: 2). 
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Even though these individuals had been born in the UK or had lived there 
for decades, once they were accused of terrorism offences and targeted 
through counter-terrorism practice, their identities were reconfigured to erase 
any presence of Britishness. With this erasure externalising the threat they 
posed as one from a foreign other, there was no longer a fear of ‘civilizational 
erosion’ (Persaud 2004: 77) from within.? Their Britishness was replaced by 
their past connections to other geographic spaces; their identities reconfigured 
as terrorist outsiders with no binding association to the self.* These spatial 
imaginaries of identification, what I would consider geographic assumptions 
of belonging, were significant in this context because they informed intersub- 
jective understandings of risk as largely ‘foreign’ in nature: as external to the 
self. Such disconnection between threat and referent, between them and us, 
enabled exceptional security practices such as drone strikes to be legitimised 
even if such strikes could result in situations of insecurity or be counterpro- 
ductive in the fight against terror. These imaginaries are important, more 
broadly, because they demonstrate the significance that assertions about 
history and geography — about time and space — have in constructions of self 
and other, and the consequences that follow these. 

Terrorist threat construction is a forever-unfinished practice of othering. Pre- 
emptive counter-terrorism practices that go beyond what may be considered 
normal politics are legitimised through processes of securitisation that frame the 
threat and referent in particular ways at particular times.* ‘International ter- 
rorism’ as a threat identifier has had a distinctive consequence in terms of col- 
lective meaning and material practice by positioning the threat in terms of inside/ 
outside borders of inclusion and exclusion. This chapter focuses on the signifi- 
cance of temporal and spatial imaginaries to these processes by exploring the 
role of discourses of distance, danger and otherness in the securitisation of ter- 
rorism during the late twentieth century, and the centrality of the ‘international’ 
in constructions of threat in this context. 

The chapter begins with an introduction to some postcolonial themes, 
helping us to conceptualise the ‘international’ commonplace of counter- 
terrorism with a more critical eye in terms of racial and geographic assump- 
tions. The next section provides an empirical illustration of how some official 
British discourse in the 1980s and 1990s securitised terrorism by spatially dif- 
ferentiating the international other from the referent ‘self’, as well as from 
‘other’ terrorist others through patterns of externalisation. Discourses of legiti- 
mation for counter-terrorism increasingly drew upon international framings, 
with the core of twenty-first century British counter-terrorism strategy known 
as CONTEST (until 2011) itself called ‘The United Kingdom’s Strategy for 
Countering International Terrorism’ [emphasis added].° But collective mean- 
ings of ‘international terrorism’ and its possible implications have yet to be 
sufficiently investigated. It is not especially innovative to claim here that 
knowledge associated with terrorism depends upon inside/outside boundary 
construction, or that threatening others are personified in opposition to a 
presumably uncontroversial self. However, focusing on the way that the 
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‘international’ is articulated in these securitisations of terrorism will hopefully 
provoke some new thoughts in terms of how identity, discourse, security and 
insecurity can interrelate over time. 


Situate yourself: landscapes of identity 


To understand the influence of identity on understanding and practice is to invest- 
igate processes and implications of bordering.* Whether physical or ideational, 
material or subjective, boundaries are an unavoidable component of discourse 
and action. Borders imply a sense of order and control, a seemingly bounded 
means to harness the complexity of human relations. With the national level still 
a dominant (and often dominating) source of power in areas of counter-terrorism, 
processes of identity construction tied to national senses of inclusion and exclu- 
sion call for continued inquiry. As explained by Michael J. Shapiro, ‘The nation- 
state and its related world of Others persists in policy discourses because of 
ontological impulses that are dissimulated in strategic policy talk, articulations 
in which spatial predicates are unproblematic’ (1997: 30). Shapiro goes on to 
state, ‘the emphasis must be on the practices, discursive and otherwise, for con- 
structing space and identity, on the ways that the self-alterity relationships are 
historically framed and played out’ (1997: 31). Frequently positioned alongside 
these framings of space are deployments of temporal identity tropes.’ The inter- 
national terrorist for example was often framed in terms of a future unknown, a 
constantly evolving threat. But the relational configurations® deployed to sta- 
bilise this particular other often draw upon notions of barbarism and incivility 
linked with historically entrenched notions of the Orientalised other.’ ‘Relational 
configurations’ can be understood as particular patterns of identity construction 
observed across discourses. Such patterns temporarily stabilise certain intersub- 
jective understandings of identity over others. It is not that discourse determines 
meanings of identity. Rather, that the way relational configurations are posi- 
tioned frame the terms of debate in particular ways to shape what parameters of 
collective meaning are most prominent. This framing is of consequence for what 
security practices then become more ‘politically possible’ than others (Jackson 
2006: 132), influencing outcomes in particular ways. 

Postcolonial literature is an important reference point to better conceptualise 
the way that embedded and consequential notions of space and place play out in 
processes of securitisation: How the way that an issue is securitised through rela- 
tional configurations of threat/referent construction can enable certain types of 
counter-terrorism knowledge and security practices to be justified over others. 
To say postcolonial here does not imply an end to the colonial period. Rather, it 
underscores the persistence of colonial patterns of meaning making and power 
relations for contemporary identity perceptions, international relations, and 
security practice in terms of east/west, north/south, and white/non-white 
boundary markers. Insights built through such perspectives help analysis better 
understand, ‘the ways in which the imperial juncture is implicated in the con- 
struction of contemporary relations of power, hierarchy, and domination’ 
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(Chowdhry and Nair 2004: 11-12). Whether through work by Michael J. Shapiro 
on ‘violent cartographies’ (1997) or Walter D. Mignolo on the ‘darker side of 
the renaissance’ (2010), historical studies and perspectives on the role of spatial 
processes of othering provide key insights into how inequality and insecurity 
persist over time through misplaced associations of race and place. As explained 
by Persaud, ‘the relationality of identities is dependent upon a field of racialized 
discourses and has to be historicized’ (2004: 66). Spatial and temporal us/them 
notions of separation have a significant history whereby ‘imperialism constitutes 
a critical historical juncture in which postcolonial national identities are con- 
structed in opposition to European ones, and come to be understood as Europe’s 
“others” (Chowdhry and Nair 2004: 2). 

Different commonplaces of inside and outside signal different assumptions of 
the other depending on historical and contemporary contexts. In Britain, for 
example, the category ‘immigrant’ is historically associated with ‘black’; in the 
US, ‘terrorist’ and ‘Arab’ are similarly connected (Biswas 2004: 199). Such per- 
ceptions and assumptions link to temporal myths of development whereby a 
‘universal history of humanity’ represented, ‘the peoples of the West as the most 
advanced, [implying] that those who remained behind the West were also less 
advanced in their moral and intellectual capacities’ (Hindess 2007: 336). 
Counter-terrorism was framed as a preventive strategy against future risks that 
are defined in terms of an underdeveloped historical other from another place. 
As explained by Shampa Biswas, 


the Western secularism/Eastern fundamentalism binary, and the progressiv- 
ist teleology that undergirds it, masks and indeed reproduces a racialized 
and gendered construction of the Third World that has real material effects 
for people of color in the First and the Third World. 

(2004: 200) 


Explicit articulations such as ‘the West’ played a key part in twentieth- 
century official British discourses securitising terrorism, with the international 
other then associated with a kind of ‘moral and intellectual failure’ (Hindess 
2007: 328). Notions of temporality, east, and west are frequently associated with 
religious assumptions, with ‘orientalist constructions’ of the other treating ‘reli- 
gion as an atemporal, essential, static realm of backward patriarchy’ (Biswas 
2004: 200). Not only can temporal static associations form a kind of presumed 
historical continuity of identity, but they can also ‘mark out new exclusions, and 
are deployed in new exclusionary ways — exclusions with clear racial and gen- 
dered implications’ (Biswas 2004: 200). The terrorist threat could have been 
framed as a single category constructed along understandings of terrorism as a 
method of violence irrespective of geographic positioning. But instead, the threat 
was securitised along presumed spatial boundaries of inclusion and exclusion. 
By reinforcing certain colonial themes of us/them identity, terrorists were identi- 
fied along perceived degrees of distance and danger separating different types of 
others from the referent in need of protection. 
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Assumptions of spatial belonging and patterns of inclusion/exclusion are not 
new to twenty-first century security practice but link to historically embedded 
notions of temporal development (e.g. secular versus nonsecular society) and 
spatial places of belonging (e.g. east vs. west). As discussed by Tarak Barkawi and 
Mark Laffey (2006) with respect to security studies more broadly, self/other under- 
standings have a long history of spatial differentiation in distinguishing a Eurocen- 
tric core from the ‘rest’. With respect to counter-terrorism more specifically, 
literature on suspect communities (see Hillyard 1993; also, McGovern and Tobin 
2009; Hickman et al. 2012; Heath-Kelly 2012) highlights how security processes 
and discourse can further marginalise already excluded individuals and com- 
munities by positioning certain racial and religious characteristics as (mis)identify- 
ing a higher likelihood of risk. In this context the nation remains a key source of 
knowledge production for discourses on security. National identity is ‘premised on 
the co-production and reproduction of race and nation’ (Chowdhry and Nair 2004), 
and though resulting racial hierarchies are not fixed, they ‘tend to be long-term in 
nature, and are at once structural and emotive’ (Persaud 2004: 79). 

By focusing on the spatial and temporal imaginaries of terrorist threat con- 
struction, we can analyse how assumptions of race, religion, and geography are 
not just an effect of discourses and practices, but inform their substance, legiti- 
mation, and direction. The diffusion of knowledge around terrorism is a mutu- 
ally reinforcing feedback loop constructing the threat and _ legitimising 
counter-terrorism practice. Historically embedded assumptions of the other can 
play a key part in the way that discourse and practice are formed, albeit in dif- 
ferent ways in different contexts. In terms of British counter-terrorism law spe- 
cifically, spatial and temporal demarcations of belonging go back to the first 
counter-terrorism laws. from the early 1970s. Exclusion orders differentiated 
‘sides of the water’ between Ireland and the ‘mainland’, further alienating 
already marginalised individuals and communities, as demonstrated by Parlia- 
mentary debates of the time: 


1993, Kevin McNamara (Lab): one in 10 Irish males living in Britain have 
been detained under or affected by the prevention of terrorism [sic] Act. 
This harassment only adds to the sense of alienation felt by the Irish com- 
munity in Britain ... 80 per cent of the Irish in Britain doubted that they 
would receive a fair trial for a terrorist-related offence. '° 


1996, Dennis Canavan (Lab, SP): the prevention of terrorism [sic] Act 
has succeeded in alienating many innocent people, their families and their 
communities. It has caused hostility between communities and the police, 
particularly among young people, who are often arrested and detained— 
their only crime being their Irish accent, Irish name or Irish family 
connections. '! 


Conceptions of the Irish as a colonised and dangerous other are rooted in hun- 
dreds of years of exceptional security practices and tense social and political 
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relationships. As stated by D.G. Boyce with relation to the early twentieth 
century, “As far as Liberal and Labour men were concerned Unionist Ulster had 
been, still was, and undoubtedly always would be the béte noire of Irish politics 
— bigoted, self-assertive, and, above all, aggressive.’ (1972: 107). In 1422 in 
Oxford, the English legislated against ‘wild Irishmen’ (Moody and Martin: 2001: 
131), and in the late 1400s, laws were made against Gaelic ‘style’ and fashion 
(Moody and Martin: 2001: 134-135). During parliamentary debate around the 
British Nationality Act 1948, Irish was explicitly categorised as ‘alien’'? even as 
it was also stated that ‘the people of Eire and the people of Britain should not be 
foreign to one another’.'? Perceptions of difference separating Irish from British 
(and English) have slowly minimised over time even as Irish related threats were 
always constructed as an external other. But by the late twentieth century, refer- 
ence to ‘international terrorism’ provided a new threat image that was perceived 
as more foreign, and more dangerous.'* 

The Peace Process in Northern Ireland occurred as Irish-related threats were 
positioned along different boundaries and perceptions of danger than in previous 
years. Negotiations and shifting discourses yoked’ (some) Irish-related others to 
legitimate politics, reallocating the boundary patterns of threat/referent construc- 
tion and increasing the perceived danger from international others. The way that 
terrorism was securitised altered the parameters of debate, with framings such as 
‘dissident republicanism’ differentiating political violence in Northern Ireland 
from the political violence of international.or domestic terrorism, in particular 
when linked to Islam. The space between Northern Irish and British was 
reduced, while the ‘international’ commonplace came to signify a foreign other 
defined through greater perceived degrees of distance and danger.'® Processes of 
externalisation associated with international terrorism distinguished possible 
future risks through assumptions of foreignness, non-belonging, race and reli- 
gion. Perceptions of non-Western geographic belonging with ambiguous assess- 
ments of future risk from international terrorist others influenced particular 
processes and consequences of securitisation into the twenty-first century. 

With a conceptual framework guided by postcolonial themes, and an empiri- 
cal illustration from the British case, this chapter aims to help us better under- 
stand how constructions of threat around the ‘international’ were of causal 
significance for discourses and practices of counter-terrorism. It is not that pat- 
terns of identity construction determined or ‘caused’ outcomes in a linear sense, 
but that discourse was causally consequential for outcomes. Processes of us/ 
them construction influenced intersubjective understanding while also constitut- 
ing the language and substance of counter-terrorism policy, with resultant col- 
lective meanings establishing the conditions of possibility for what security 
practices were then legitimised. Through the construction of ‘international ter- 
rorism’, assumptions of inside/outside belonging were stabilised through differ- 
entiated patterns of externalisation that positioned perceived degrees of danger 
alongside perceived degrees of distance separating threat(s) and the referent. 
Increasingly normalised politics of exception (Huysmans and Buonfino 2008) 
and the establishment of terrorism as a risk beyond a risk (Aradau and Van 
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Munster 2007, 2008, 2009) justified exceptional security practice in the name of 
combating an ‘international’ terrorist other. 


Degrees of distance and danger: ‘international terrorists’ and British 
counter-terrorism 


In the context of securitisation, discourse, terrorism and counter-terrorism, the 
word ‘international’ is not an inconsequential or purely objective signifier, but a 
label allocated to possible sources of insecurity through political and social prac- 
tice (Jackson et al. 2011). It is a term without any inherent meaning, the under- 
standing of which frequently depends upon spatial and temporal notions of 
identification through assumed inside/outside degrees of difference. From the 
mid-1980s onward, particular relational configurations around ‘international’ 
terrorism were linked to notions of foreign eastern others. These configurations 
were positioned as distinct from Irish-related terrorism, domestic terrorism, the 
British self, and the (Western) democratic referent, even as the boundaries 
between such groupings overlapped. 

A kind of ‘foreignisation’ reinforced certain us/them understandings over 
others, further alienating members of the referent ‘self? who were already posi- 
tioned on the borders of society. This can be seen in how commonplaces of 
immigration were intertextually linked to international terrorism through secur- 
itisation, with consequential patterns of externalisation: 


1985, David Waddington (Con): The enforcement of the provisions of the 
Prevention of Terrorism (Temporary Provisions) Act 1984 is principally for 
the police. As part of their training Immigration Officers (and customs 
officers employed as immigration officers under the Immigration Act 1971) 
are made aware of their powers of examination under the 1984 Act have 
have [sic] instructions to bring to the attention of the police any matter 
which might involve international terrorism. '’ 


1987, Clare Short (Lab): Will the right hon. Gentleman confirm that the 
extension of the Prevention of Terrorism Act to include international ter- 
rorism is new? Secondly, will he explain exactly on what grounds those 
people were detained, so that we may judge whether they could have been 
detained under other powers in the criminal law or in immigration legis- 
lation? My belief is that the Government have extended the Act to inter- 
national terrorism to justify legislation that does not stand up in its own 
right.'8 


1987, Minister of State Home Office (Earl of Caithness, Con): It has been 
suggested by those who believe the Prevention of Terrorism Act is unneces- 
sary in the fight against terrorism that the Immigration Act 1971 provides 
sufficient powers for the authorities to proceed against international 
terrorists.'° 
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From its nascent references in official British discourse, international terrorism 
was linked with concerns over ‘a greater flow of international terrorists into 
Britain’ [emphasis added].”° While all terrorism was positioned as in need of 
exceptional counter-terrorism responses, international terrorism was also posi- 
tioned alongside discussions that pointed to powers such as deportation. 
Assumptions of what it meant to be an ‘international terrorist’ blurred identity 
boundaries for members of the self who were not a security threat but were 
already marginalised through ‘foreignising’ inequalities based on divisive 
notions of difference. By associating these characteristics with terrorism, the 
ultimate threat to democratic order and values, perceptions of inside/outside 
belonging reinforced the formation of Muslim and Irish suspect communities. 
From some perspectives it may seem that for the “contemporary nation-state car- 
tography is wholly absent’ (Shapiro 1997: 73). But the way that terrorism was 
securitised through British discourse and practice along Irish, domestic and inter- 
national labels relied upon a type of spatial mapping of identity. 

The international terrorist was distinguished from ‘other’ others such as ‘Irish- 
related terrorists’ that were increasingly criminalised through the 1980s. As noted 
above, the Irish other has also been colonised in terms of spatial and temporal 
differentiations, and focusing on the international commonplace is not to silence 
the Northern Irish context. With respect to Northern Ireland, over time processes of 
securitisation framed the Irish terrorist not only as a terrorist from the other side of 
the water, but also as a thuggish gangster defined by callous brutality: 


1991, Kenneth Baker (Secretary of State for the Home Department, Con): 
Members of those organisations [IRA and INLA] are criminals, murderers 
and thugs who callously use violence in all its forms—death, brutality and 
destruction.”! 


1993, David Alton (LD): We know that many of them are involved in thug- 
gery and gangsterism of the worst sort —not unlike that of the Mafia.” 


1997, Baroness Blatch (Minister of State Home Office, Con): Within our 
midst, a callous, murderous minority remains determined to use violence 
to achieve its ends.” 


Criminal framings were amplified through the 1990s at the same time as the non- 
Irish international terrorist was constructed as non-Western, more foreign, and 
more dangerous. These constructions aligned with a broader move in policy and 
research to identify a ‘new terrorism’ positioned as essentially different from 
previous acts and actors.** Both types of terrorism were positioned outside the 
core British referent, but along different perceived degrees of spatial distance 
and risk. This enabled different types of security practices to be legitimised. The 
international terrorist was not just a serious criminal, but also a growing threat to 
democracy and civilisation. Insecurity related to Ulster was also positioned as an 
evil contrary to the civilised British self. But processes of criminalisation in the 
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Northern Irish context and eventual political negotiations helped to further dif- 
ferentiate types of terrorism identified by different geographic labels of identifi- 
cation. But investigating the ‘international’ can help us analyse how different 
articulations of the threat led to different counter-terrorism outcomes. 

Framings of identity were brokered across different actors and discourses, 
with this brokerage reasserting certain forms of knowledge over others by 
uniting previously unconnected actors and discursive sites.*° The self was posi- 
tioned in opposition to terrorist through discourses that emphasised the rule of 
law and law-abiding citizens. Through relational configurations such as ‘demo- 
cratic society’, processes of securitisation raised the stakes of the terrorist risk. It 
was increasingly difficult®® to move beyond certain identity framings as us/them 
constructions formed a type of rhetorical skeleton constraining what security 
practices were considered legitimate: 


1990, David Waddington (Sec State Home Dept, Con): Whether it strikes at 
military or civilian targets, barracks or private homes, it is attacking demo- 
cracy itself. ..”’ 


1992, Michael Mates (Con): Terrorist organisations are criminal conspira- 
cies, representing perhaps the most dangerous threat to the fabric of any 
democratic society.” 


1994, David Winnick (Lab): the terrorists—the enemies of democracy and 
of Britain.” 


1997, Jack Straw (Lab): terrorist crime is seen as an attack on society as a 
whole, and our democratic institutions. It is akin to an act of war. Those 
are powerful words, but they accurately define the nature of terrorism and 
the threat that it poses to our society.*° 


In 1990, Secretary of State for Northern Ireland (Con) Peter Brooke said ‘ter- 
rorism, by its very nature, represents a relapse into barbarism and savagery 
that unites the entire civilised world in determined and unquenchable opposi- 
tion’ [emphasis added].*! Signifiers such as ‘relapse’, and evaluative judgments 
such as ‘civilised’, associated terrorism with distinctive spatial and temporal 
imaginaries of belonging. Discourses around ‘civil’ reinforced intersubjective 
rules that limited possibilities for alternative knowledge and practice, with those 
that challenged counter-terrorism themselves labelled as ‘uncivil’: 


1991, Lord Belstead (Con): The actions of the terrorist have no place in a 
civilised society.» 


1992, Alex Carlile (LD): I share the right hon. Gentleman’s aspiration to 
achieve convictions in terrorist cases where guilt can be established by 
proper and civilised standards.» 
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1992, Ivor Stanbrook (Con): It is appalling that the Labour party has made 
no sensible, civilised contribution to the argument.*4 


1995, Mo Mowlam (Lab): In a civilised society, Governments cannot ignore 
the rule of law; otherwise, by their very actions, they destroy what they are 
trying to protect and defend.*° 


The spatial and temporal imaginaries that temporarily stabilised international ter- 
rorism as a particular category of incivility were causally consequential for how 
terrorism was securitised, influencing what outcomes were considered politically 
reasonable. 

By associating degrees of danger with degrees of distance, international ter- 
rorism was constructed through assertions of an Eastern other that was presumed 
to be essentially different from Irish and domestic terrorists. Identity tropes 
formed along east/west assumptions of belonging around race and geography as 
discussed in postcolonial literature can be observed as fostering a problematic 
separation of the terrorist within from the terrorist without in official discourse 
and practice. These perceptions exacerbated inclusive/exclusive boundaries, 
removed any possibility that members of the collective self could be terrorists, 
and implied a particular savagery of outsiders coming ‘in’ to the referent: 


1990, Keith Speed (Con): The security of our nation and, indeed, of the 
west demands substantial resources to safeguard it ... It is important to con- 
sider the threat out of areas, notably in the middle east [sic].*° 


1990, Stuart Bell (Lab): Yasser Arafat during the last few days has said that 
in the event of a war the PLO would unleash upon the west a terrorist 
campaign the likes of which we had never seen before*’ 


1999, Ken Maginnis (UUP): For the next 20 or 30 years, terrorism will 
mean the nuclear device that is loaded on to a ship and sailed up the Thames 
and into London docks, or into Boston, or the nuclear device that is placed 
in the back of a container lorry and driven from eastern Europe to this 
country, or somewhere else.** 


Such framings hardened perceptions of ‘Eastern others’ (cf. Neumann 1999) that 
played a part in us/them constructions in a variety of earlier contexts by broker- 
ing different political parties and contexts. The durability of such identity struc- 
tures emboldened patterns of inequality associated with constructed geographies 
and colonial self/other imaginaries. Irish-related violence continued, but official 
discourse increasingly securitised terrorism in terms of an international threat 
based upon Middle Eastern and Islamic articulations of spatial identification (see 
Jackson 2007): 


1988, James Molyneaux (UUP): My second point is brief. As the order is 
based on a Bill that extends mainly to Great Britain, which originated only 
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in Great Britain and which now refers to international terrorism and not 
solely to Irish terrorism, I wonder whether someone in authority could tell 
us whether the Libyan or Iranian Government have had the same facility 
for consultation as the Irish Government.” 


1988, Douglas Hurd (Secretary of State Home Department, Con): There is 
still a threat of terrorism hanging over the citizens of this country, including 
Northern Ireland. That arises not just out of the affairs of Northern Ireland 
but, as the right hon. Gentleman said, from the middle east and the sub- 
continent. ..*° 


1988, Kenneth Hind (Con): We are dealing not only with international ter- 
rorism, or only with domestic terrorism, but with a mixture: the IRA, the 
Libyans, the Iranians—all kinds of terrorists who come to this country 
bearing its people no good will. Those are the people whom we must 
exclude, and this Bill will exclude them.*! 


1999, John Taylor (UUP): What is the potential for extreme Islamist ter- 
rorism within the United Kingdom? There are links with the United 
Kingdom in the case in Yemen. Is there a growing threat within our own 
territory?” 


1999, Jack Straw (Lab): The problem is middle eastern terrorism based on 
territorial challenges and on tribalism, which seeks to justify itself by refer- 
ence to Islam ... | make that point at some length because it is a real issue of 
sensitivity for the British Muslim community, which is entirely lawful.” 


The international commonplace broadened securitisation to include threats 
coming in to the UK from beyond Ireland and would set a consequential prece- 
dent for ‘knowledges’ of terrorism and terrorists throughout the twenty-first 
century. Even though ‘88 percent of the time, terrorist attacks occur in the per- 
petrators’ country of origin’, and thus ‘most international terrorism is in fact 
local’, even violence that could have been interpreted as local and domestic in 
the Middle East was positioned as ‘international terrorism’ (Krueger 2007: 71): 


1996, Ivan Lawrence (Con): “Terrorism is being used at the moment to 
undermine the peace in the middle east, with the most horrific acts of viol- 
ence in Jerusalem and in Tel Aviv and other parts of Israel. We have to play 
our part in helping to defeat international terrorism.” 


By the late 1990s, intersubjective understandings of the externalised other and 
associations of ‘evil international terrorist’ with ‘Eastern’ otherness increased 
insecurity for Muslim communities in ways not dissimilar to consequences from 
counter-terrorism for Irish communities (McGovern and Tobin 2009; Hickman 
et al. 2012). The durability of colonial processes of othering facilitated a 
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securitisation of terrorism that continued to draw upon spatial assumptions of 
belonging, even as domestic/international and inside/outside means of identifica- 
tion were unreliable and inconsistent. 

While the 1998 East African bombings were officially referenced as an early 
example of ‘international’ terrorism, according to the US Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, these attacks were also linked to British citizens (Bamford 2004: 
743). Irish actors carrying out attacks in the Netherlands and Germany were 
referred to as ‘Irish’ rather than ‘international’, domestic actors were reconfig- 
ured as outsiders when it came to the international threat, and ‘domestic ter- 
rorism’ was largely associated with concerns such as animal rights extremists. 
Importantly, Irish terrorism was in many ways an international threat comprising 
international actions, ideological ties and financial networks. Whether by refer- 
ence to arms shipments linking Libya, the Czech Republic and Northern Ireland 
(Townshend 2002: 28), South Africa-Northern Ireland connections,*? American 
financial and moral support of Northern Irish terror groups,** or two Australians 
killed in the Netherlands by Northern Irish actors because they were driving a 
car with British plates,*’ Irish-related threats could have been securitised as 
‘international’, but were not: 


1990, Lord Harris of Greenwich (LD): It is deplorable that after attacks on 
innocent citizens in this country a fund-raising organisation remains in 
existence in the United States and is generously supported by many Amer- 
ican citizens. Is the Leader of the House aware of our strong approval of the 
words of the United States ambassador in describing as contemptible the 
acts of the Mayor of New York who has seen fit to name a street in New 
York after a convicted IRA terrorist?“ 


1990, John Butcher (Con): When he gives them [Dutch counterparts] our 
thanks for helping to preserve the lives of British service men abroad, will 
he also offer his full support to the necessity for proper co-ordination, func- 
tional and organisational, in attacking terrorism in mainland Europe, 
whether it comes from Northern Ireland or elsewhere?” 


1990, Stuart Randall (Lab): It is important to recognise that the problems of 
terrorism, particularly the [RA, extend to other member states, rather 
than being associated only with the United Kingdom.° 


This failure to classify Irish-related terrorism as international could have been 
viewed as inconsistent. Instead, observable patterns of externalisation along civi- 
lisational and east/west assumptions supported an intersubjective separation of 
threat and referent by distancing Irish from international, and both threats from 
the British referent. 

The type of ‘foreignisation’ that differentiated Irish from international ter- 
rorism enabled a particular set of counter-terrorism policy options. While 
counter-terrorism has in many ways always been dominated by law enforcement, 
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separating foreign outsider from domestic insider through the ‘international’ 
commonplace legitimised an intensification of measures in terms of foreign and 
national security policy. The further a terrorist other was positioned from the 
self, the easier it seemed to be to justify a suspension of ‘their’ liberties for 
‘ours’. Irish-related threats were always viewed as external to the British main- 
land. But these ‘others’ were closer to the referent than non-Western foreigners 
who were further in temporal perceptions of development and spatial assump- 
tions of belonging. Over time, the international other was constructed as a space 
east and south of the UK, spatially distinct from other types of terrorism. Identity 
oppositions corresponded to historically embedded civilized-barbarian polarisa- 
tions, with the Irish-related sphere of risk presented as more manageable than, 
and distinct from, the dangerous international other. 

Framings such as ‘Islamic radicalism’ in discussions of the international 
threat were positioned alongside an explicit articulation of ‘overseas’ and a per- 
ceived disconnect between UK territory (and British ‘selves’) and terrorist 
violence: 


1995, Michael Howard (Con): with the growth of Islamic radicalism, we 
need to remain vigilant against the possibility that Britain will be used as a 
base for plotting acts of violence overseas and raising money for terrorist 
purposes.*! 


1998, Jack Straw (Secretary of State for the Home Department, Lab): We 
have to send the clearest message to international terrorist groups that we 
in the United Kingdom will not allow this country to be used as a base 
for plotting and supporting terrorist operations abroad.*? 


International terrorism was understood as foreign and external to the British ref- 
erent as well as being external to ‘other’ others. This intensified pre-existing 
issues of alienation and insecurity by reinforcing the perception of certain groups 
and individuals as both ‘risky’ and ‘at risk’ (Heath-Kelly 2012). Such spatial 
assumptions of belonging were frequently misguided, with international ter- 
rorism committed by domestic actors who were part of the self as much as by 
foreign others. 

Rather than being value-neutral means of identification, the construction and 
allocation of Irish, international, and domestic threat labels depended upon (re) 
configurations of us/them identity constructions drawing upon unquestioned 
generalisations of inside/outside belonging. Even if actors used similar methods 
(strategic bombing) or had similar philosophies of self-legitimation (anti-colonial 
liberation), processes of securitisation distinguished degrees of physical and cul- 
tural distance between terrorist others and the referent in need of protection. 
Stuart Croft is right in stating that ‘Over time, discourses decay under the weight 
of internal contradictions and external alternative narratives’ (2006: 12), but 
threat/referent assumptions in the case of British counter-terrorism seemed to 
overpower historical inconsistency and definitional overlap. Implicit attention to 
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this inconsistency can perhaps be inferred in observing the recent removal of 
‘international’ from the title of CONTEST. But explicit attention to the ‘inter- 
national’ as a (mis)signifier remains under-investigated. Innocent individuals and 
communities who happened to share characteristics such as race or religion with 
perceptions of the international other through explicit articulations of identity 
were increasingly excluded from full participation and access to society, with us/ 
them boundaries of identification associated with spatial assumptions of belong- 
ing aggravated and aggravating.™ 


Spatial demarcations, degrees of foreignisation 


British citizens are being banished from their own country, being stripped of 
a core part of their identity yet without a single word of explanation of why 
they have been singled out and dubbed a risk. 

(Gareth Peirce, cited in Woods et al. 2013) 


By the turn of the century, the construction of terrorist others along differenti- 
ated physical and symbolic distances helped to constitute and legitimise a shift 
in British counter-terrorism. The danger of Irish related terrorism was a reduced 
category of intensity, even as violence in Northern Ireland continued, with com- 
monplaces such as ‘dissident’ rather than ‘terrorist’ growing in frequency. At the 
same time, international terrorism was aligned with articulations of non-Western 
others, such as ‘Arab terrorism’, with significant consequences considering 
assumptions of terrorist entity-others as those who ‘by their nature, do not obey 
the law’ [emphasis added].*° Indeterminate spatial boundaries around forms of 
terrorism were presented as a value-neutral means with which to bound possible 
future risk by identifying who was and who was not ‘a terrorist’. 

The international commonplace in discourses of securitisation and counter- 
terrorism has in many ways been a consequential (mis)signaller: an ineffective 
attempt at threat identification that will forever be both always and never in 
definitive existence. This ambiguity of identification can lead to negative effects 
in terms of identity related both to essentialisation and ‘derealisation’, whereby 
‘increasingly abstract and distancing modes of symbolic representation mediate 
the relationships through which persons and places acquire meanings’ (Shapiro 
1997: 88). From the mid-1980s on, ‘international’ did not indicate actors from 
multiple citizenships or transnational operations, but assumed ‘foreign’ racial 
and religious characteristics. Framings demarcated enemies ‘within’ from 
enemies ‘without’ even as the distinction between international and domestic 
terrorism remained unclear (Sanchez-Cuenca and de la Calle 2009: 132). 

The argument of this chapter is not that a threat did/does not exist from 
groups categorised as international terrorists, such as al Qaeda. Nor is it that the 
formation of security measures against non-traditional uses of terrorist violence 
was a surprise. However, the way that these measures were formed along par- 
ticular labels of identification was not predetermined and incurred a variety of 
consequences. Certain relational configurations in official discourse enabled a 
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political legitimation of new legal precedents and higher thresholds of state 
power that had implications for situations of insecurity. As of 13 July 2013, 
since the first British law with terrorism placed explicitly in its title (the Preven- 
tion of Terrorism Act (PTA) 1974), there have been 179 UK legal measures with 
terrorism in their title. This included 158 statutory instruments, 13 public general 
acts, six Scottish statutory instruments and two Northern Ireland statutory rules.*° 
During this period legal moves with terrorism in their title increased at an 
average rate of approximately 4.5 measures per year, with twenty-first century 
initiatives such as CONTEST further broadening the institutionalisation of 
counter-terrorism more generally. The perspective is not that rising and falling 
threats necessarily correspond with rising and falling levels of counter-terrorism. 
Rather, that patterns of identity construction based on spatial and temporal imag- 
inaries of belonging were of particular significance considering what kinds of 
counter-terrorism measures and security/insecurity outcomes were politically 
possible. 

The construction of international terrorists as external to the British referent 
was linked to historically-entrenched perceptions of belonging and difference 
that distinguished types of terrorist others along inside/outside boundaries of 
danger and distance. These spatial and temporal processes of identification 
became an unquestioned contributor to and consequence of how terrorism was 
securitised in the context of counter-terrorism discourse and practice. Us/them 
relational configurations securitised terrorism in particular ways to stabilise 
certain meanings of threat over others. The durability of such meanings is of 
continued consequence for intersubjective understanding, counter-terrorism 
practice, security and insecurity. The ‘international’ is not merely a rhetorical 
signpost pointing to a level of analysis. Rather, it has constituted a presumed sig- 
nifier of distance that is defined by embedded assumptions of danger and belong- 
ing. If we are to minimise the insecurity of terror today such processes of 
identification and their consequences must not be passed by but questioned 
through continued critical inquiry. 


Notes 


1 With thanks to Meera Sabaratnam and Paul Kirby for guidance on postcolonial liter- 
ature, and to Charlotte Heath-Kelly, Lee Jarvis and Michael Lister for very helpful 
comments on earlier drafts. 

2 On the Self’s erasing of the Other in the context of globalisation see Agathangelou 
and Ling (2009: 15, 31). 

3 The recent killing of US citizen(s) in US drone attacks may challenge this. However, 
such individuals are still largely identified in terms of their association with spaces 
physically separate from the self (e.g. Yemen). 

4 See Waever (1995) and Buzan et al. (1998) for introductions into securitisation 

theory. 

CONTEST was formed in 2003 and published in 2006, 2009 and 2011. 

See Salter (2003, 2008), Albert et al. (2001), and Tilly (1998) on bordering practices. 

On the War on Terror and temporality see Jarvis (2009). 

“Relational configurations’ being a term drawn from Lawson (forthcoming). 
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See Croft (2012) on the ‘orientalised’ securitisation of Islam in Britain. 
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ings see Bulley (2008). 
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